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India is the middle one of the three great peninsulas 
which form the southern part of Asia. It is of an irregu- 
larly triangular shape, with the base to the north. This 
base is somewhat curved, and rests upon the great range 
of the Himalaya Mountains, which separate India from 
Thibet and Tartary. At the west corner the Safed Koh 
range runs southward to the Arabian Sea, separating 
India from Afghanistan and Baluchistan. On the east, 
a spur of the Himalayas called Naga runs southward to 
the Bay of Bengal, separating India from Burmah. The 
Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal complete the boundary. 
The two coasts measure (including British Burmah) some- 
thing more than four thousand miles in extent, and grad- 
ually converge toward each other, until they finally meet 
at Cape Comorin. 

The country extends from 8"* to 35° north latitude, and 
from 67° to 97° east longitude, and its greatest length and 
breadth are each about nineteen hundred miles. It covers 
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one and a half million square miles^ being about lialf the 
extent of the United States excluding Alaska. It has 
well been called an epitome of the whole earthy for within 
its limits may be found every climate, from the endless 
winter that reigns amid the eternal snows of its lofty 
mountains, to the unceasing summer that smiles through 
all the regions of the south. 

By the census of 1881 India contains two hundred and 
fifty-six million inhabitants. It is therefore more densely 
populated than any other country in the world excepting 
China. 

The name India is derived from the Sanskrit Syndhus, 
" to flow," from which root comes also the name of the 
river Indus. The term Hindu, applied commonly to the 
people, though, as we shall presently see, incorrectly, is a 
Persian form of the same word. Both terms properly 
refer to the Punjab region in the northwest, but have been 
extended to the whole peninsula. 

Considered physically, we may make four divisions of 
India: the region of the Himalayas, the plain of the 
great rivers, the Deccan, and the wedge-shaped southern 
extremity. 

Only the southern slope of the Himalayas belongs to 
India, but the influence of these mountains upon the 
country is so great, that it is necessary to consider them in 
connection with it. The word Himalaya signifies, " the 
abode of snow," a name fully justified by these stupendous 
masses, which extend in a double wall for more than fifteen 
hundred miles, and have an average height of twenty 
thousand feet, or more, above the level of the sea. In fact 
there are only a few passes which do not reach that height. 
The snow line on the southern slope is about seventeen 
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tliousand feet above tide-water, which is considerably 
higher than the top of Mt. Blanc. The highest peaks at 
present known are Everest and Kinchinjunga in the 
northeast, 29,002 and 28,176 feet respectively. Between 
the two ranges is a long narrow valley, and north of the 
second range is the plateau of Thibet, supposed to have 
an average elevation of from thirteen thousand to fifteen 
thousand feet. This is, however, a matter of conjecture, 
and very little is known of the intervening valley, which 
for the most part also belongs to Thibet, for Europeans 
are rigidly excluded from that country. 

This valley is, however, important to the student of 
Indian geography, for it is the source of the Indus, the 
Sutlej, and the Tsan Pu rivers, the last of which is prob- 
ably the Brahma Putra. The importance of these rivers 
we shall see presently. The three rise near together in 
the western part of the valley. The Tsan Pu flows east- 
ward, and enters the territory of Thibet, and has there- 
fore not been explored. A river, which is believed from 
the general configuration of the country to be the Tsan 
Pu, comes out, however, from the eastern end of the 
valley, a thousand miles distant. From this point it is 
known as the Brahma Putra. It turns southward 
through Assam, receiving numerous tributaries, and 
finally unites with the Ganges to form an immense delta. 

The Indus breaks throuo^h the mountains at the west 
end of the valley, passing through a stupendous gorge, 
said to be fourteen thousand feet in sheer depth, and then 
flows southward, entering the Arabian Sea. This magnifi- 
cent stream is eighteen hundred miles in length. 

The Sutlej rises somewhat to the east of the Indus in 
one of the sacred lakes of the valley. It breaks through 
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tlie mountains in a deep gorge^ second only to that of tlie 
Indus, flows southwest, and after a course of 900 miles 
empties into that river. 

Between these two there are three other smaller but 
goodly streams which flow into the Sutlej, and make up 
the five rivers that give the name of Punjab to the 
district. 

The greatest of the Indian rivers, the sacred Ganges, 
rises on the south slope of the mountains, very near the 
source of the Sutlej on the opposite side. Its waters 
turn at once southward, and flow rapidly down to the 
plain, through which it pursues a devious course of about 
fourteen hundred miles, during which it sends off a large 
branch known as the Hoogly. It then unites with the 
Brahma Putra, and the combined streams form an im- 
mense delta two hundred and fifty miles long and of 
about the same breadth. The chief tributary of the 
Ganges is the Jumna, a stream eight hundred miles in 
length. 

The territory on and near the southern slope of the 
Himalayas has a cool climate and the vegetation of the 
temperate zone. It is separated from the plain of the 
great rivers by the Terai, an extensive swamp covered 
with immense trees, and the haunt of wild beasts. This 
swamp is exceedingly fertile, but uninhabitable from 
malaria. 

The plain of the great rivers, which extends from 
the Terai swamp to the Vindhya Mountains, comprises 
more than half the whole territory of India, and contains 
over three fifths of the inhabitants, and nearly all the 
points of historic importance. The land is of a level and 
uninteresting character, broken by but few hills, and ia 
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generally fertile and healthy except near the eastern 
coast. It is well called the plain of the great rivers, 
for from almost every standpoint it may be said to be 
their creation. For six months in the year the Himalayas 
intercept the saturated monsoons that sweep up from the 
southward, and the constantly renewed snows form a 
never-failing supply for these great streams, which dash 
wildly down the mountains, and carry with them count- 
less tons of rock and silt, especially during the rainy sea- 
son, when the volume of the streams is mach augmented. 
At these times the rivers overflow their banks and leave 
the greater part of this silt on the soil, thus fertilizing the 
country, as the Nile fertilizes Egypt. But the rivers are 
not only the fertilizers, they are also the means of com- 
munication. The Ganges is navigable for eight hundred 
miles, the Indus quite as far, and the Brahma Putra as 
far as it lies in Indian territory. By means of the branch 
streams, and the canals which have been constructed, 
nearly every point of this region is within the reach of 
water communication. This gives us ample reason to 
understand why civilization so long ago made a home in 
these fertile plains, and makes it clear why race after race 
has contended for their possession. 

The Deccan is a high inland tract extending from the 
Vindhya Mountains to the Kistna River, with moderately 
high hills called Ghats on the east and west. Along the 
west shore the Ghats are steep and precipitous, with 
scarcely any openings. Those on the east are more 
broken, so that the rivers all run to the Bay of Bengal ; 
but none of these are navigable. There is a fair amount 
of rain, and the country is reasonably fertile, though it 
has often suffered from famine, owing to local crop fail- 
ures and the difficulties of transportation. 
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The f ourtli division, forming the southern extremity of 
India, comprises all that part south of the Kistna River. 
In its general features it is like the Deccan, though less 
elevated. It contains several large cities, and a range of 
hills called the Nilgherries, which are a favorite summer 
resort for the Europeans. 

With the exception of the insignificant territories held 
by the French on the east coast, the small Portuguese prov- 
ince of Goa on the west, and the hill countries of Nepaul 
and Bhutan on the south slope of the Himalayas, the 
whole of India is directly or indirectly under the rule of 
Great Britain. The part governed directly by British 
authority, comprising about three fifths of the whole 
peninsula, is divided into twelve departments. At the head 
of each of these is an officer known as Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor or Chief Commissioner, according to the importance of 
the province. The remaining territory consists of a num- 
ber of states, still under the rule of native princes, whose 
authority is, however, limited by treaties which expressly 
acknowledge their subordination to the British govern- 
ment. British interests are guarded by certain officers 
placed by the general government in the native territories. 
The amount of control varies greatly, according to the 
circumstances of each case, but no one of these native 
rulers is allowed to make war upon another, or to enter 
into any engagements with foreign powers. All of these 
local British officers are under the orders of the central 
authority known as the " Governor General in Council,'^ 
at the head of which is the Viceroy, at present the dis- 
tinguished Earl Dufferin. The seat of government is 
located at Calcutta during the cooler weather, and is 
removed, when the intense heat of summer makes that 
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city unendurable, to the summer capital, Simla, a small 
town beautifully situated on a spur of the Himalayas, 
seven thousand feet above the sea-level. The court of 
the viceroy is maintained with much show and magnifi- 
cence, which are made necessary by the fact that the na- 
tives have not yet learned to separate power from display, 
and would have little respect for authority which gave no 
external signs of its presence. 

While there are many Europeans living in India, the 
number sinks into insignificance in comparison with that 
of the native population. Owing to the numerous inva- 
sions of India by dififerent races from Central Asia, and 
the ceaseless struggles which have made the whole penin- 
sula a battle-ground almost from the dawn of history until 
the establishment of British rule, it is difficult to trace the 
ethnological relations of the people. Not less than fifty 
different classes have been distinguished by students of 
Indian ethnology, but for our purposes it will be sufficient 
to divide the people into four. 

First, the aboriginal tribes, who, pushed farther and 
farther by the advancing waves of invasion, at length 
made a successful stand for life and liberty in the extreme 
south, or retreated to the slopes of the Himalayas. These 
tribes number about one tenth of the whole population, 
and are distinctly non- Aryan in blood. The largest and 
most important division of them is the Tamils. 

Second, the descendants of the Aryan invaders that 
brought the Sanskrit language into India, who have kept 
themselves comparatively free from marriage with other 
races. These are the great religious sect of the Brah- 
mans, together with most of the higher-class inhabitants 
of Rajputana, and form another tenth of the whole. 
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Thirdj the Muhammedans, descendant's of the fierce 
Tartar race that followed Tamerlane and Akbar in their 
career of conquest. These comprise nearly a fifth of the 
whole. 

Fourth, the largest element by far, comprising three 
fifths of the population, who have sprung from various de- 
grees of intermixture of the classes already mentioned, in 
most of whom, however, the non-Aryan type is pre- 
dominant. 

I have already said that the word " Hindu " is com- 
monly but incorrectly applied to the people. In its 
proper use it refers to a religion, and in this sense includes 
substantially the aboriginal tribes as well as the fourth 
class just mentioned. The religious system of the Hindus 
is the result of a fusion of the doctrine of the Brahmans 
with that of the Buddhists, the former having decidedly 
the predominance. It is a remarkable fact that a religion 
which to-day numbers nearly half the population of the 
globe among its followers should have almost died out in 
the land of its origin ; but there are now no professed 
Buddhists in India, unless we rate the Jains as such, and 
they, although wealthy and influential, number less than 
half a million, and, I believe, do not admit that they are 
disciples of Buddha, but claim that their faith, though 
closely resembling that taught by him, is of still more 
ancient origin. 

The doctrine taught by Buddha may be summed up 
thus : Salvation is free to all, and entirely the result of 
a man's own conduct. Life is a probation, and as the 
man lives he will at death be born again into some higher 
or lower state of existence, and he who progresses steadily 
higher will at length become free from all desire or sel- 
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iishoess, and in tlie end attain to tlie state of everlasting 
repose called Nirvana. Tlie principal tenets taught by 
Buddha were respect for authority, self-denial, kindness 
to one's fellows, and regard for all animal life ; and 
though Buddhism as a religion has so nearly passed 
away, these principles still govern the people, and to this 
day scarcely a Hindu can be found who will take animal 
life, even that of a rat or a snake. 

The religion of the Brahmans is the outgrowth and 
development of that of the original Aryan invaders of 
India as we find it in the Vedas. The names and attri- 
butes of the gods change in the course of centuries, until 
we find them crystallized in the triad of Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Siva. Special manifestations of these deities have 
special names, and the ignorant peasant bows to his gro- 
tesque idol or local fetish, as the representative of the 
particular form of his chosen deity. The educated Hindu 
and the Brahman, however, know that these are but sym- 
bols, and believe that even the triad only represents the 
powers and functions of one great Being, the supreme 
cause and ruler of all. 

The Muhammedans adhere quite closely to the tenets 
of their faith, though by no means as closely as the 
Arabs, and they do not show any of the intolerance so 
often experienced in lands where this religion is dominant. 
Their mosques are open to all, and great courtesy is shown 
to visitors. 

There are about two million native Christians in India, 
and there is satisfactory evidence that Christianity existed 
there before the end of the second century. Tradition, 
indeed, names the apostle Thomas as the founder of the 
Church in India, but careful investigators ai^e not willing 
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to accept this as established. But, be this as it may, 
there is no doubt that Christianity has existed there for 
sixteen hundred years, and though isolated for a thousand 
years through all the wars and struggles that have racked 
that sorely tried land, it has held its ground, and is to-day 
active and vigorous. The native Christian Church re- 
sembles the Church of Syria, and like that is divided into 
two sects, the Catholic and the Jacobite. Its members 
occupy the coast of Malabar in the southwestern part of 
the peninsula. In addition to this, Christian missionaries, 
both from our own country and from various parts of 
Europe, are doing successful work in various parts of 
India. 

Before closing the subject of the religions of India, I 
must say a word about the peculiar sect known as Parsees. 
These are descendants of the ancient fire- worshippers of 
Persia, who, when their country was overrun by the 
followers of Muhammed, preferred exile to apostasy. The 
Parsees of the present day cling closely to the faith of 
their fathers. They number about two hundred thousand 
scattered through Northern India, though the largest 
number are found in or near Bombay. They maintain 
their race individuality as strictly as do the Jews, and^ 
like them, devote themselves for the most part to mercan- 
tile pursuits and banking. They are keen, shrewd, and 
successful, but high-minded and honorable men. 

Closely interwoven with the religions are the caste dis- 
tinctions. Among the original Aryans were three well- 
marked classes : the Brahmans, who exercised the priestly 
functions ; the Kshattriyas, who were the warrior class ; 
and the Paisyas, or farmers. Then below these was a 
fourth caste, composed of the earlier inhabitants reduced 
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to serfdom, called Sudras. The distmction between these 
different castes was strongly marked ; each kept strictly 
to its own occupation, and intermarriage and even intimate 
association were forbidden. The Brahmans by their in- 
tellectual superiority easily took the first place, and they 
are still readily distinguished from the rest. But among 
the others the boundaries are becoming less marked under 
the influence of British rule, which places all upon a legal 
equality. 

The languages spoken by the inhabitants of India are 
of great variety. In the south the various dialects are 
all of Dravidian origin. Four of these have developed 
into languages having a considerable literature. The 
Tamil especially, which is the best representative of the 
Dravidian stock, has works of literary merit which date 
back to the ninth century. 

In the north the languages are generally of Aryan 
origin. There are a number of well-marked dialects ; of 
which three, the Hindi of the former kingdom of Oude^ 
the Mardthi of Rajputana, and the Bengali of Bengal^ 
have been most highly cultivated. Their literature con- 
tains works of value in poetry, philosophy, fiction, science, 
and the drama, and the literary activity of the present 
time is even greater than that of any previous period. 

These languages are descendants of the Prakrits or 
spoken languages of the early Aryans. Like our own 
language, they have borrowed freely from whatever 
sources would furnish the material which the develop- 
ment of the language demanded. But in grammar and 
in structure they have remained essentially Prakrit, sub- 
ject, of course, to the natural growth and change of two 
thousand years. 
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Education is well provided for. Primary schools, where 
the rudiments are taught, are found everywhere. In the 
large villages are middle schools, and at the head-quarters 
of each district is an upper school, where the work is done 
in English. There are nearly one hundred colleges and pro- 
fessional schools, and four universities or examining bodies 
which have the right to confer degrees. All these are 
under the supervision of the government. There are also 
many large and flourishing schools conducted by mis- 
sionaries. 

India is essentially an agricultural country. It is esti- 
mated, by the best authorities, that nearly ninety per cent, 
of the population gain their livelihood by working the 
soil. The holdings are small, and in the thickly popu- 
lated districts the unremitting labor of the peasant farmer 
and his family is needed to make the little plot yield their 
support. But a large number, probably an eighth of the 
entire population, are not even landholders, but earn a 
precarious existence as day laborers, and Avhen the crops 
fail the horrors of famine at once stare them in the face. 
The extension of railways has in some degree enabled the 
government to furnish supplies in case of necessity, but 
where the people number, as they do in places, two to the 
acre, the means for dealing with the problem are still in- 
adequate. The only way which could be made effective, 
would be to induce a movement of the people from the 
over-crowded localities to those which are more thinly 
populated. There is a sufficiency of arable land, still un- 
cultivated, to provide for all, but the peasant clings to his 
home and surroundings, and prefers privation and suffer- 
ing there, to the prospect of ease and comfort in some un- 
known neighborhood. Efforts are making in this direc- 
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tion, however, with some success, and it is hoped that 
in time the difficulty may be overcome. 

The Indian farmer has but few implements, and those 
of a rude character, but by faithful toil he makes his til- 
lage thorough. Where irrigation is necessary means have 
been devised to effect it, and he is not ignorant of the 
value of manure, though he has but little to use, as the 
droppings of his animals are generally employed for fuel. 
He knows that it is necessary to change his crops, though 
he has not attained sufficient knowledge for scientific 
rotation. 

The natural fertility of the soil, with the constant 
warmth and the heavy rains, enables the farmer, in aver- 
age seasons, to raise two and sometimes three crops in a 
year. 

Where there is abundance of water, as in the great 
deltas and in the low strips of land along the coast, rice 
is almost the only product. This requires a constant sup- 
ply of water, and it can be raised, therefore, only where 
the rainfall is heavy, or where there are streams that fur- 
nish the means of irrigation. When the conditions are 
favorable, rice is a profitable crop, and it is estimated to 
be the staple food of about one third of the whole popu- 
lation. 

Wheat is raised in large quantities in the north and 
central parts of the country. The average yield is about 
thirteen bushels to the acre. The quality is not equal to 
that of our best wheat, but it is good, and the nominal 
cost of labor enables the British merchant to buy the 
Indian grain at a figure which makes it a serious com- 
petitor against ours. The crop is steadily enlarging from 
year to year, and most of it is exported. 
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Millet, of which there are several varieties, is the most 
extensively cultivated of the cereals. This grain and rice 
supply the food for nearly all the people. There are 
fruits and vegetables of very many kinds, but they have 
not the flavor of those of more northern climes. Coffee 
and sugar are raised to some extent in the southern part. 
Tea, the cultivation of which was introduced by Euro- 
peans scarcely fifty years ago, is now one of the most 
important products. Besides the immense amount used 
in the country, not less than seventy million pounds are 
annually exported, the greater part going to Great Britain. 

The principal products of India not used for food are 
cotton, tobacco, Jute, indigo, and opium. The cotton and 
tobacco are almost entirely used at home, for their quality 
will not allow them to compete, in the European market, 
with the American products. Opium is a government 
monopoly, and yields an annual revenue of about forty 
million dollars. There is a considerable consumption of 
it in the north among the semi-Mongolian races, but by 
far the greater part goes to China. 

The cultivation of the cinchona tree was introduced 
into India in 1860, and the experiment has proved suc- 
cessful. Enough bark is now produced to supply not 
only the local demand, but that for exportation, in quan- 
tities sufficient to pay the interest on the capital invested. 

The mineral productions of India are of great variety. 
Gold, copper, lead, tin, and antimony are found, though 
not in large quantities. There is no silver, and in view 
of this fact it seems strange that this metal should have 
become the general currency of the country. Iron ore is 
found in considerable quantities and of excellent quality, 
but it has not been thus far successfully worked, owing 
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to the absence of the fuel and the flux necessary to reduce 
it, in the vicinity of the districts where the ore is found. 
Coal is abundant, but it is so inferior to English coal that 
much of the latter is still imported. In the Punjab are 
enormous salt cliffs, which yield a large revenue ; salt, like 
opium, being a government monopoly. Almost all the 
natural saltpetre produced in the world is found in India. 

Manufactures are of little comparative importance. 
All through the country, weaving, both of cotton and of 
wool, is carried on by means of hand-looms, and much of 
the native demand is thus satisfied. Silk is also woven 
to some extent. The Cashmere shawls and the carpets 
and rugs of the north are of world-wide fame, and metal- 
lic work and wood-carvings of exquisite beauty delight 
the eye in most of the cities in the plain of the great 
rivers. But with the exception of two or three cotton 
and Jute factories started by Englishmen, all the manu- 
facturing is done by individuals and single families, and 
but a minute fraction of the people is thus engaged. 

The domestic animals are cattle, horses, donkeys, sheep, 
and tame buffaloes. The cattle have a large hump over 
the shoulders, against which the yoke presses when they 
are employed in labor. The general condition of all these 
animals is poor, owing to the want of intelligent care, and 
also, during the dry season, to an insufficiency of food. 
Camels and tame elephants are used in the north. The 
shooting of elephants is now forbidden by law, and the 
right to capture them is leased by the government only 
under stringent conditions. 

There are many varieties of wild animals, of which the 
most worthy of note are the tiger and the leopard. These 
are found in all parts of the country wherever there is 
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Jungle, and though the persistent hunting of them during 
the last fifty years has diminished the number to some 
extent, they are still numerous. Their favorite prey is 
the deer and wild hog, and when they can find these they 
are not likely to attack domestic cattle. As a rule they 
avoid human beings, but if a tiger has once tasted human 
blood he is sure to attack every person he meets. 

The bear, wolf. Jackal, rhinoceros, and monkey are also 
found in great numbers. 

Birds are also numerous. The Indian crow is found 
everywhere. He is somewhat larger than our variety^ 
and has a bluish head. He has all the wickedness of his 
tribe, and is much more daring than the crow of other 
countries. Parrots abound, and there is a great variety of 
small birds. Among the birds of prey there are several 
species of eagles and falcons, and huge vultures, which 
do the work of scavengers. 

Of reptiles there are two varieties of crocodiles and 
innumerable serpents. These last are the great pest of 
life in India, and more than twenty thousand persons an- 
nually fall victims to their deadly poison. The great 
boa-constrictor never leaves the thick Jungle, but the rest 
are found everywhere. The two varieties most dreaded 
are the cobra and the krait, the bite of both of which is 
inevitably fatal. The people seem to dread the krait more 
than the cobra, as they say the latter will retreat if he 
can, whereas the former will not move for any thing. In 
the rainy season the snakes often enter the houses and 
manifest a special liking for the beds. A lady, the wife of 
a tea-planter, told me that she had had eight cobras killed 
on the blinds of her bedroom within one week. How- 
ever, for the consolation of those who may be thinking of 
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a trip to India, I will say that during the winter season, 
the only time of the year when travelling is practicable, 
the serpents retire to their holes or are at least very inac- 
tive, for during a quite extended tour of nearly three 
months I did not see a single snake, excepting a few in 
the hands of snake-charmers, nor did I hear of any in- 
stance in which a white person had been bitten. 

The means of communication and of carrying on com- 
merce are well developed. There are about thirteen 
thousand miles of railway, upon which a large and con- 
stantly increasing business is done. The wagon roads are 
carefully constructed, generally macadamized, and where 
the country is hilly the gradients are very easy. In fact, 
many of these roads are equal to the mountain roads of 
Switzerland. The great rivers, as I have before said, are 
the highways of an immense traffic, and a number of 
Judiciously constructed canals in various parts of the 
country add to this cheap and easy means of intercourse. 

It remains only to say a word in regard to the effects 
of British rule in India. It is with great diffidence that 
I touch this part of the subject, for opinions vary widely, 
and my brief visit afforded neither time nor opportunity 
for a sufficient study of the subject to warrant any posi- 
tive conclusions. There is undoubtedly much friction, 
and, on the part of many of the natives, a feeling of hos- 
tility towards their rulers. On the other hand, taxes are 
undoubtedly lighter than they were before British occu- 
pation, and than they are now in many of the States 
under native authority. The resources of the country 
have been developed and its commerce has greatly in- 
creased, and opportunity to gain an education is within 
the reach of nearly all. 
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These are facts that are palpable to any unprejudiced 
observer. At all events, as the old proverb says, "those 
that live in glass houses should not throw stones," and 
until we can expunge from history the story of the In- 
dians of the Western Hemisphere, it becomes us to criti- 
cise gently the conduct of our British cousins toward the 
Indians of the East. 



